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Issued  January  19,  1907. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

FOREST  SERVICE— Circular  62. 

GIFFORD  PINCHOT,  Forester. 


FOREST  PLANTING  LEAFLET. 


SHAGBARK  HICKORY  (Hicoria  ovata). 

FORM    AND    SIZE. 

The  shagbark  hickory  is  a  forest  tree  which  commonly  attains  a 
height  of  TO  to  80  feet  and  a  diameter  of  about  2  feet.  Under  favor- 
able conditions,  a  height  of  120  feet  and  a  diameter  of  4  feet  is 
reached.  Wlien  grown  free  the  stem  often  branches  near  the  base 
and  the  crown  becomes  full,  though  it  always  remains  narrow ;  in  the 
forest,  the  crown  is  short  and  small,  while  the  stem  frequently  has  a 
clear  length  of  from  50  to  60  feet. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  shagbark  hickory,  from  which  it 
gets  its  name,  first  appears  in  the  older  trees  in  the  long,  loose  plates 
or  strips  of  bark  which  are  produced  on  the  trunks.  On  young  trees 
the  bark  is  very  smooth  and  close. 

RANGE. 

The  natural  range  of  shagbark  hickory  is  from  southern  Maine 
west  through  southern  Michigan  to  eastern  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Texas,  and  south  along  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi.  It  reaches  its  best  development  on  the  west- 
ern slopes  of  the  Appalachians  and  in  the  regions  drained  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio  River. 

The  shagbark  hickory  is  generally  found  in  mixture  with  other 
trees,  although  pure  stands  are  not  rare.  Its  principal  associates, 
besides  other  hickories,  are  the  oaks,  maples,  and  ashes,  chestnut, 
basswood,  and  yellow  poplar. 

The  tree  is  recommended  for  planting  on  good  soil  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  River  and  along  its  tributaries  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  on  fertile  hillsides  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains. 

SILVICAL   QUALITIES. 

Shagbark  hickory  grows  best  in  a  deep,  rich,  moist  loam.     It  does 
well  in  other  moderately  rich  soils  which  permit  the  taproot  to  pene- 
trate to  a  moist  subsoil,  and  in  the  Middle  States  makes  good  growth 
in  comparatively  well-drained   situations  wherever  it  can  get  the 
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requisite  amount  of  sunlight.  It  will  not  thrive  in  a  hard  clay  soil, 
or  in  pure  sand,  or  where  a  layer  of  hardpan  lies  near  the  surface. 

It  is  intolerant  of  shade  and  does  well  only  in  the  open  or  when 
surrounded  by  other  trees  which  only  slightly  obstruct  the  light. 
AYlien  overshadowed,  it  grows  very  slowly.  Under  right  conditions 
the  rate  of  growth  is  fairly  rapid,  comparing  favorably  with  that  of 
white  oak. 

The  tree  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  fungi,  which  do  considerable 
damage  to  the  leaves  and  twigs,  and  numerous  insects  feed  upon  it. 
In  recent  years  a  large  number  of  trees  have  been  attacked  b}^  the 
hickory  bark  beetle,  which  in  some  sections  has  killed  nearlj^  all  of 
them.  The  tree  is  valuable  enough,  however,  to  be  worth  planting 
in  spite  of  these  dangers. 

ECONOMIC    USES. 

The  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  very  strong,  tough,  flexible,  but  not, 
durable  in  contact  with  the  soil.  It  is  used  extensively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carriages  and  agricultural  implements,  and  for  ax  and 
tool  handles.  There  is,  in  consequence,  a  good  demand  for  the  lum- 
ber, at  a  high  price.  Second-growth  hickory,  or  that  which  is  largely 
sapwood,  is  especially  esteemed.  The  wood  of  the  young  sprouts  ie 
used  in  making  baskets,  barrel  hoops,  and  other  articles  in  which 
flexibility  and  toughness  are  required.  The  wood  is  also  valuable 
for  fuel. 

PROPAGATION. 

Shagbark  hickory  reproduces  itself  both  from  seeds  and  from 
sprouts.  Xatural  reproduction  by  seed,  however,  is  seldom  good.i 
because  squirrels  eat  a  large  percentage  of  the  nuts,  or  in  mixed 
stands  in  the  forest  the  light-loving  seedlings  are  suppressed  by  other 
species. 

Sprouts  from  young  hickory  stumps  grow  rapidly,  and  the  sprout 
method  of  reproduction  is  advised  where  an  existing  plantation  or  a 
natural  grove  of  small  trees  is  to  be  renewed.  If  good  trees  are  tc 
be  produced  from  stump  sprouts,  the  stumps  should  be  cut  low  and 
left  smooth  and  slanting  on  top.  The  low  stump  compels  the  shoots 
to  start  close  to  the  ground,  where  they  can  soon  form  a  root  system 
of  their  oAvn  and  become  self-supporting ;  while  the  slant  causes  rair 
to  run  off,  and  thus  prevents  decay.  All  but  two  or  three  of  the  bes( 
sprouts  should  be  removed  from  each  stump  at  the  end  of  the  first 
season.  The  sprout  method  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  small-sized  material  for  hoop-poles  and  carriage  stock. 

PLANTING. 

On  account  of  the  strong  taproot  which  shagbark  hickory  develops 
the  cultivation  of  seedlings  in  a  nursery  is  advisable  only  where  nuts 
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planted  in  the  field  are  sure  to  be  destroyed  by  mice  or  squirrels. 
The  best  plan  is  to  gather  the  nuts  in  the  fall,  keep  them  over  winter 
between  layers  of  sand,  and  plant  them  in  the  spring-  where  the  trees 
are  to  stand  permanently.  If  the  nuts  are  properly  handled  and  not 
disturbed,  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  them  will  germinate,  but,  since 
rodents  are  always  to  be  feared,  it  is  well  to  plant  two  or  three  nuts 
in  each  hole.  They  should  be  planted  about  2  inches  deep.  The 
oTowth  of  the  seedlings  during  the  first  season  should  be  from  6  to 
1)  inches. 

The  spacing  will  depend  upon  the  object  of  the  plantation ;  if  nuts 
are  the  object  chiefly  desired,  wide  spacing  (about  20  feet  by  20  feet) 
is  essential,  whereas  for  a  woodlot  about  6  feet  by  6  feet  is  right. 

Shagbark  hickory  does  well  when  planted  in  pure  stands,  but  if 
the  plantation  is  to  be  allowed  to  grow  to  a  considerable  age,  some 
other  slow-growing  species  may  be  mixed  with  it,  or,  after  it  has 
attained  a  good  growth,  it  may  be  planted  with  a  species  tolerant  of 
shade.     Hemlock  and  sugar  maple  are  good  trees  for  this  purpose. 


CARE    AFTER    PLANTING. 


If  the  plantation  is  on  tillable  land,  it  should  be  carefully  culti- 
vated until  the  trees  become  large  enough  to  shade  the  ground.  In 
any  case  live  stock  of  all  kinds  should  be  excluded  and  protection 
against  fire  should  be  provided  for.  If  the  plantation  is  attacked 
by  the  hickory  bark  beetle,  the  infested  trees  should  be  cut  and  the 
bark  should  be  burned  before  the  middle  of  May,  or  advice  should 
be  asked  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Approved. 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  ^4, 1906.    ■ 
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